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In addition, Bill Jack, of Jack and Heintz Co., explains the fundamental philosophy 
that has made his “associate” system an outstanding success. 
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Some do’s and don’ts of industrial training that will help reacquaint returning veterans 
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report on experience with handicapped workers. A thoroughly practical method of 
training follow-through and supervision is described. The booklet also provides a check 
list of causes of employee turnover. 
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REVIEW 





THat industry in many cases is largely 

unaware of the relationship between 
working hours and the rate of productivity 
is apparent from a study of prevailing work 
schedules. Daily hours reported in one in- 
vestigation range from six to 12, and weekly 
hours from 36 to 84. In some plants em- 
ployees are working a 13-day stretch (as 
much as 12 hours a day), with only one 
day off between stretches. Yet managements 
in these same companies are plagued by 
low productivity, absenteeism, and poor 
plant morale! The underlying reasons are 
clear, for the experience of two world wars 
shows conclusively that absenteeism in- 
creases, injuries occur more frequently, 
and hourly efficiency declines when the work- 
week is extended beyond the optimum range. 


During the past few years, the adverse 
effect of prolonged hours on employee output 
has been demonstrated in many instances 
where production needs have transcended 
other considerations. According to an ex- 
ploratory study summarized on pages 236- 
237, workers’ hourly output in six companies 
over an extended period of time was lower 
when the schedule was raised beyond 40 
hours a week. Indeed, total output from long 
hours of work in some cases was substan- 
tially below that obtainable in a_ shorter 
workweek. Significantly, while absenteeism 
increased with extension of the working 
schedule, this study also discloses that the 
addition of a day to the workweek does not 
raise the absentee rate as much as an exten- 
sion of daily working hours. : 
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General Management 


How Not to Reconvert 


wrong in handling demobilization 
and reconversion of the economic 
system, but it would not be wise to 
become too much impressed with the 
likelihood of dire disaster in case cer- 
tain things are done wrong. That is, we 
should not get into a mood which would 
predispose us to panic later on, when 
reconversion is under way and two or 
three serious mistakes have been made. 
Many things will be done wrong, and 
many right things will be left undone; 
and despite this we shall probably come 
through somehow. Catastrophe is also 
possible, however. 
One of the simplest ways of making 
sure of plenty of mistakes of omission 
and commission 


; pe are many ways of going 


in the reconversion 
period is simply to leave the Federal 
Government in its present disorganized 
condition. Do nothing to integrate the 
executive branch; de nothing to im- 
prove the unduly sprawling organization 
of the congressional committee system 
or to alter the method of choosing com- 
mittee chairmen by seniority; and above 
all, do nothing to improve the liaison 
between the executive and the congres- 
sional committees. To make the most 
of the possibilities of calamity which 


this situation contains, we should also 
continue the present circumstances in 
which there is no clear congressional 
majority supporting a comprehensive 
national policy of any sort, whether 
Administration-sponsored or not. 

To get the utmost harm out of the 
situation, it is only necessary to let the 
various important functions connected 
with reconversion each be shared be- 
tween several agencies with ill-defined 
jurisdictions; and to let each agency 
develop its own ideas of policy until it 
comes in conflict with the others and 
also is called on the carpet by an assort- 
ment of congressional committees that 
will, for lack of active and constructive 
liaison, have become thoroughly suspi- 
cious of administrative intentions. 

The next group of mistakes may occur 
in connection with the termination of 
war contracts. Here there are four main 
chances to go wrong. Slow settlements 
may impede the financing of reconver- 
sion, delay in determining the status of 
war plant facilities may hold up plans 
for reconversion, disposal of inventories 
may be bungled, and ultimate disposition 
of plants may unduly fortify concentra- 
tion of ownership, tending to monopoly. 

The first danger is probably not great. 


For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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There appears to be widespread agree- 
ment on the policy of prompt payment 
of as much of the contract claims as 
can safely be so paid; and even if good 
intentions in that respect fail to be car- 
ried out fully in practice, credit funds 
will presumably be made available, at 
least in most cases where they are 
needed. If there is a danger here, it 
would seem to rise largely from the 
difficulty which many smaller contrac- 
tors and subcontractors might have in 
convincing private credit institutions 
that they were good loan risks, when 
their assets consisted too largely of un- 
settled contingent claims against the 
government. 

Another way to slow things down 
arises in connection with the provisions 
for determining the disposition of plant 
facilities owned by the government and 
operated by private companies. Typ- 
ically, the company has 90 days in which 
to decide whether it will buy the prop- 
erty at a depreciated cost price, and a 
further 90 days during which it has 
the privilege of meeting the bid of any 
other company. These provisions seem 
admirably calculated to promote a delay 
of six months or more, with the result 
that really prompt reconversion can be 
very effectively hamstrung merely by 
doing nothing about these provisions 
and letting them run their course. If 
this policy is too obviously wrong to 
be followed, the matter might be dealt 
with by individual negotiation, in which 
case there would be different possibilities 
of going wrong. Separate negotiations 
on this one matter would leave the gov- 
ernment with too little bargaining leaver- 
age. Careful negotiation covering all 
phases of contract termination could be 
unduly time-consuming, simply because 
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of the overload of work on the adminis- 
trative agencies, while the dangers of 
hasty negotiation are obvious. 

Ways of going wrong in the disposal 
of inventory supplies are easier to point 
out than to avoid in practice. After the 
first World War many supplies were 
disposed of abroad, while in this country 
supplies were at first withheld from the 
markets and then disposed of when 
prices began to rise, but without stop- 
ping the speculative boom. One mistake 
which seems to have been made in 
France after the first World War was 
to let such supplies get into the hands 
of speculators, with the result that the 
economy did not benefit from the favor- 
able terms on which they were sold. If 
we do no more next time than we did 
last time, we shall not be in a position 
to forestall or control a speculative in- 
ventory boom, if one should develop. 

The ease with which great industrial 
empires can grow still greater, through 
the position of advantage they have in 
acquiring government-financed plant 
facilities, is too obvious to need elabo- 
ration. All we need to do in order to 
increase greatly the monopolistic and 
semi-monopolistic features of our econ- 
omy is to let nature take its course in 
the disposition of these facilities. This 
might or might not delay the immediate 
reconversion; it would be fairly sure 
to make trouble for a program of full 
employment in the long run. 

Another way to make trouble for 
ourselves would be to let the anti-infla- 
tion front cave in completely now, while 
the war is still going on. However, this 
is so obvious that it hardly seems worth 
while to consider the possible results of 
complete collapse of the efforts at con- 
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trol. Whatever happens, there will pre- to deter business from investing in the 
sumably be a determined effort to make creation of new products or in any other 
at least an orderly retreat toward infla- restoration of civilian production which 

tion, which will delay the process. How- _ is at all risky, owing to the way in which k 
ever, if the process goes very far, farm taxes on business incomes load the dice 

prices, industrial prices and wage rates against risky investments. Glut 
will all have risen to new high levels. Business can make mistakes, too, All 


dept 
But farm prices will encounter world _ it needs to do, in order to make sure that | 


market conditions, within a couple of _ there will not be a revival of production st 
years after the end of the fighting, which _ sufficient to absorb the postwar labor | or | 
are likely to make it impossible to main- force, is to “play safe” and wait for | giler 
tain anything like the war levels; while demand to materialize before converting } man 
industrial wages, and with them indus- or reconverting its war plants. Of course, long 


trial prices, are likely to resist deflation for business as a whole, this would mean | and 
more effectively. anything but playing safe in reality. It | mat 

We can go wrong if we take off every would make a postwar depression prac- | yey; 
control as soon as a moment arrives tically certain; and it would be very easy | gg] 
when it is not pressingly needed, without to do, especially if the preliminary set- | cor 


making sure that the need will not soon _tlement of war contracts is delayed and N 
revive. If industry wishes to make this if taxes are mishandled. Wh 
situation a little worse, it could probably To clinch the matter, business might | Bre 


do so by curtailing abruptly the produc- _ hold out for rates of return such as used | pro 
tion of basic materials as soon as the to be considered fair and reasonable } mal 
initial pause is felt, thus leaving the in simpler times, failing to readjust its } eco 
markets less well supplied and more _ ideas to a new era in which there are | ¢oj 
exposed to an inventory boom when many more billions of investment to | Bri 


demand revives. be absorbed, and in which old-fashioned pre 
Taxes, of course, are a field in which _ percentages of return on vastly increased | off 
it will be much easier to go wrong than capital sums would absorb a larger frac- | sib 


right. Political lines of least resistance tion of the national income than capital 
will lead in the direction of taking off and enterprise as a whole will be ableto } cat 
first the taxes which lay burdens (though secure. The demands of capital and of | an 
relatively mild ones) on individual in- organized labor might then afford an | rel 
comes of small and moderate size, while example of a deadlock between an irre- | ers 
continuing burdensome business taxes.  sistible force and an immovable body, | the 
The result would naturally be to release leading to stagnation of investment and | Br 
more consumer purchasing power before employment. By JouHN MAuRICE CLARK. | ob 
production of civilian goods is restored Political Science Quarterly, June, 1944, | fr 
sufficiently to supply the demand; and _p. 176:17. 





Back the Attack!—Buy War Bonds in 
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Toward a New 


OR the last hundred years factories 

have periodically poured out more 

goods than the public could buy. 
Gluts occurred which resulted in great 
depressions, of which the most catas- 
trophic was that of 1929. Standard eco- 
nomic theory was that these gluts, panics 
or depressions must be endured in 
silence till the law of supply and de- 
mand set in. If factories stayed closed 
long enough, if enough people went cold 
and hungry, then stockpiles would ulti- 
mately be absorbed, employment would 
revive, and Bill Smith wouldn’t have to 
sell apples any longer on the street 
corner. 

Now this is changed. In an epochal 
White Paper, issued just prior to the 
Bretton Woods conference on monetary 
problems in America, Britain has for- 
mally junked the theory of scarcity 
economics. In a topsy-turvy world that 
coincides with the invasion of Europe, 
Britain has in effect announced that de- 
pressions don’t have to occur, and has 
officially accepted governmental respon- 
sibility for seeing that they don’t. 

This decision raises possible compli- 
cations in international monetary affairs 
and in Anglo-American postwar trade 
relations. It will be debated for a gen- 
eration. It may also unfortunately align 
the United States to some degree against 
Britain, and it will be interesting to 
observe the Bretton Woods conference 
from this aspect. 

Here is the postwar cleavage in a 
nutshell: Centralized governments like 
Russia and Germany have long since 
imposed airtight economic controls and 
almost certainly will continue in that 
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Economic Order 


direction after the war. Great Britain 
is now apparently persuaded that con- 
trols to equalize the business cycle can 
be reconciled with political democracy 
and has taken the plunge. But in the 
United States the trend of opinion is 
away from any conscious economic 
management. This difference of ap- 
proach is likely to have repercussions 
of great magnitude in years to come. 

The British step, from the American 
viewpoint, seems far more drastic than 
it does to the inhabitants of the island 
kingdom. The conservative Daily Tele- 
graph was at some pains to explain that 
the White Paper is neither “revolu- 
tionary” nor “socialistic.” Most of the 
British papers take it eagerly but calmly. 
It is simply common sense, they affirm. 
Their attitude illustrates the unconscious 
revolution in men’s thinking that has 
come with the war. 

I listened to Lord Woolton and Ernest 
Bevin, respectively Ministers of Recon- 
struction and Labor, expound the new 
theory. The urbane, distinguished big 
business man, Woolton, and the burly 
labor leader, Bevin, who drops every 
other “h,” were in complete accord. 
England in 1870 decided that illiteracy 
would have to go. Over succeeding 
years, they explained, illiteracy was ban- 
ished. Now, in 1944, in just as pro- 
found a decision, England has resolved 
that unemployment must go. Britain 
may not achieve this in one bill, but 
the pattern has been set. The pattern is 
through an expansionist economy, the 
acceptance of government responsibility 
in the matter, and specifically the will- 
ingness to supplement private with 
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public expenditure at the appearance of 
a slump. 

That is the key to the matter—ex- 
penditure. Sir William Beveridge points 
here to the recognition of the crucial 
fact that “the volume of employment 
depends on the volume of expenditure.” 
Private industry will be given the chance 
to keep up its share of the volume of 
expenditure. But if the proposed new 
government economic GHQ, which is to 
be set up, sees a sign of a slump, then 
all government fire alarms will be rung 
at once and half a dozen major con- 
duits will start pumping in additional 
purchasing power in unison from gov- 
ernment reserves. It is underlined again 
and again in the White Paper that the 
critical point in preventing a slump is 
to catch it at the very outset. All Mr. 
Roosevelt’s billions of public works 
never caught up to the terrible 1929 
crash once it had started, though the 
expenditure of a small fraction of the 
‘money at the beginning might have 
averted the whole economic storm. (A 
storm, incidentally, that swept round the 
world, and by deepening unemploy- 
ment in Germany did much to produce 
Hitler. ) 

Where does all this fit in with the 
Bretton Woods conference on monetary 
matters ? 

The point here is that, in the words 
of the (London) Economist, “the cur- 
rency proposals are only the occasion 
for the dispute, and not its substance.” 
The New Hampshire conference will be 
the first test, but by no means the final 
and decisive one, of how nations which 
are consciously planning to manage their 
postwar economy will get on with the 
nations (specifically the United States) 
which don’t. 
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An agreement on an elastic interna. 
tional monetary system is pretty im. 
portant for every nation. The Bretton 
Woods gathering is likely to work out 
some acceptable formula. There will be 
disputes, but all the time, as British 
opinion sees it, the disputes will really 
not be over the question of money, per 
se, but over the deeper problem of post. 
war trade. A good deal of diplomatic 
tact may be used to prevent public 
facing of this issue. Nevertheless, the 
money end is primarily the question of 
how to make payments. The big prob- 
lem is how the buying and selling shall 
be arranged in the first place. 

A key feature of Britain’s present 
economic discussion of her relations 
with America is worry lest the United 
States have another 1929 slump. Indeed, 
British economists appear to pay more 
attention to this than Americans do. It 
is pretty well agreed in Great Britain 
that America will have such a slump 
if she doesn’t take appropriate precau- 
tions, and from the British watchtower 
no such precautions are yet discernible. 
This worry by one nation over the in- 
ternal affairs of another seems amusing 
in one sense, until you realize that 
America is a mainspring that makes the 
clocks of most other nations keep time. 
In 1929 America exported unemploy- 
ment to practically all the world. 

On one thing Britain is resolved. She 
is going to insulate herself from another 
American economic paroxysm. This will 
show itself at the monetary conference 
in Britain’s reluctance to tie herself too 
closely to America’s gold standard. 
Later on it may cause sharp difficulties 
when individual American exporters run 
up against competition in which British 
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or other foreign governments play a 
part. 

American firms will roundly denounce 
this “governmental competition.” Inso- 
far as this covers only the bad features 
of international cartels, they will have 
acase. But, on the other hand, postwar 
international trade, outside of the United 
States, is almost certainly going to be 
government-supervised to an increasing 
degree. “It is the purest common sense,” 
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says the Economist, “that those coun- 
tries that are taking effective steps to 
prevent depressions within their own 
borders should be allowed to protect 
themselves and to join together to pro- 
tect each other against the import of 
unemployment from other countries that 
have either neglected their duty or have 
been unsuccessful in their efforts.” By 
RicuarD LEE Strout. The New Re- 
public, July 3, 1944, p. 9:3. 


White-Collar and Professional Unions 


BOUT 1,400,000, or one-eighth of 
the total number of clerical and 
professional workers,* are mem- 
bers of national labor unions. These 
members constitute slightly more than 
10 per cent of the total union member- 
ship in all occupations and industries. 

Over two-thirds of the organized 
clerical and professional workers are 
employed by private industry and the 
remainder by government agencies. The 
proportion of clerical and professional 
workers employed in private industry 
belonging to unions is about the same 
as that in government service. 

Of the clerical and professional work- 
ers in private industry who are union 
members, about one-half are employed 
in transportation, communications and 
public utilities. Of the government work- 


———y 

‘a are almost 11,000,000 clerical and professional 
Workers engaged in occupations in which unions have 
os ar Of this group, slightly over 7,000,000 are 
rs aka by private industry, and the rest (including 
al by federal, state and local governments. These 
“au.” exclude the self-employed, military, elected 

cals, and most proprietors and supervisors. 
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ers who are union members, about three- 
fourths are employed by the Federal 
Government, chiefly in the Postal Ser- 
vice, and the others by state and local 
governments. 

Over 90 per cent of the clerical and 
professional workers in the railroad in- 
dustry and about one-third of those in 
the telephone and telegraph industries 
are union members. Somewhat less than 
10 per cent of the clerical and profes- 
sional workers in trade, and about 12 
per cent of those in other miscellaneous 
non-manufacturing industries, belong to 
unions. Most of the professional workers 
in the entertainment field, such as musi- 
cians and actors, are members. of labor 
unions. Only a small proportion, less 
than 5 per cent, of the clerical and pro- 
fessional workers in manufacturing 
establishments are union members. 

Practically all employees in the Postal 
Service are union members, in contrast 
to only a little over 5 per cent of the 
clerical and professional workers in 
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other branches of the federal service and 
in state and local governments. 

Most of the clerical and professional 
workers belong to unions whose mem- 
bership is restricted to such occupations. 
However, some unions, whose major 
jurisdictions cover production workers 
in manufacturing plants, have frequently 
accepted as members the clerical, pro- 
fessional and technical workers em- 
ployed by manufacturing firms. This 
is particularly true in the automobile, 
aircraft, machinery, shipbuilding and 
steel industries. Likewise, some unions 
which primarily organize clerical and 
professional workers have also organized 


service and manual workers. Outstand- 
ing among these unions are the general 
clerical and government unions. 

The estimated number of clerical and 
professional workers in specified indus- 
try groups who are members of unions 
is as follows: 














Number 
All groups 1,400,000 
Private industry 950,000 
Transportation, communications, public 
utilities 480,000 
Retail, wholesale trade ..............::ssssseseee 200, 
Finance, entertainment, misc. non-mfg. 
industries ... 190,000 
NN Siac. cachvnecessatedsesajczancbaohen 80,000 
Government (federal, state, local) 0.0.0.0... 450,000 


Monthly Labor Review, June, 1944, 
p- 1229:1. 


Cooperative Education for Office Work 
((OOPERATIVE training for office work has developed slowly, and until recently 


there have been few such courses in operation. 


Wilmington, Delaware, has been 


exceptionally successful in the conduct of this training for the past 16 years, covering 
a wide field of office routine, such as handling mail, filing, duplicating, operating com- 
puting machines, typewriting, dictation and transcription, record-keeping and book- 
keeping. The pupils are employed on an alternate two-weeks plan and receive the 
regular going wage for this work. At present over 200 pupils from one high school 


are receiving this training. 


An effective wartime cooperative training program for office work is in operation 
in Washington, D. C. A working agreement has been made whereby the public schools 
and certain government offices join to give cooperative experience and training during 
the last half of the senior year to those seniors who have passed Civil Service exam- 


inations. 


They attend school in the morning, and work in government offices in the 


afternoon and on Saturdays, and are paid at regular government rates. 
—The American Business Education Yearbook, Volume 1, 1944 


Form Letters and Notices on Postcards 


CWE have transferred many form letters, notices, etc., from letterheads to United 
States Government penny postcards to save postage,” reports R. A. Filske, 
Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., in The Balance Sheet. “This form can be purchased 
singly or in sheets of 40 cards. The 40-card sheet saves some printing cost, but if a 
form becomes obsolete a portion of the postage is lost on a trade-in. 
“We now print our own postcards at the same time the message is printed and 
run the card through the postage machine. A saving is effected in the printing and 
no loss of postage is experienced if the form becomes obsolete.” 
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Receiving the Public 


HE newcomer entering an office 
gel one of his strongest first 

impressions from the kind atten- 
tion he receives. Prompt, practical 
assistance is often most conveniently 
provided by an office receptionist. Back 
in 1880, when clerical employees 
throughout the United States numbered 
but 172,575, the need for office recep- 
tionists was almost unknown because 
offices were more compact units. 

The problem of receiving callers is 
not so simple today. Growth, personnel 
changes, and specialization constantly 
increase the number and different loca- 
tions of office departments, while modern 
transportation systems step up the 
stream of visitors. 

Information desk clerks help to steer 
visitors aright, but their service is usu- 
ally impersonal and perfunctory. More- 
over, some clerks fall down on their jobs 
by asking for more information than 
they give. Clerks working under pressure 
may show unreasonable irritation, while 
those without enough to do may waste 
time in fluffy talk. An intelligent office 
receptionist knows that business rela- 
tionships call for neither personal slams 
nor salaams. Her job is not only to 
answer questions but to handle people 
deftly with an extra touch of finesse, 
so that they feel they are receiving 
adequate attention as “individuals.” 
Whether her services are needed is de- 
cided by the nature of the business, the 
number of callers, and their importance 
to the business. 

Since the personal qualities and abil- 
ities of a first-rate receptionist are rather 
professional and specialized, finding 
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suitable appointees is a more difficult 
process than finding good stenographers. 
The skillful, specific training of stenog- 
raphers is much more common than the 
development of “traffic sense” and 
awareness of human values necessary to 
the background of a receptionist. In 
addition to personal characteristics like 
tact, resourcefulness, extroversion, and 
a pleasing informality in manner, dress 
and speech, the receptionist needs accu- 
rate, first-hand knowledge of the names 
and duties of key members of the staff— 
the more knowledge, the better. Ideally 
she should also understand something 
of the motivation behind company 
policies. 

Recruiting a receptionist, therefore, 
is most profitably done within the organ- 
ization. Nearly every large office has 
a sort of “flying squadron” made up of 
girls with supervisory ability who can 
be relied upon to fill in capably for any 
department short of help. If otherwise 
qualified, these girls make good recep- 
tionist material. Another possibility is 
to train an alert, experienced messenger. 
She knows the names of departments, 
the persons working in them, and some- 
thing of their functions. Few messengers 
have the mature judgment required of 
a receptionist, but a background that 
includes messenger work is helpful. In 
any case, the well-informed office recep- 
tionist, whether recruited from within 
or without, makes it part of her busi- 
ness to get the equivalent of the 
messenger’s specialized knowledge of 
the organization and its people. 

The receptionist on the job promptly 
directs or personally escorts visitors 
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having definite appointments to the 
right people in the right places. When 
there is to be a delay due to early 
arrival or an unfinished previous con- 
ference, she explains why and indicates 
the length of the delay. She knows 
instinctively how to act on circumstances 
so as to make the waiting guest com- 
fortable—when and when not to apol- 
ogize, offer suggestions, supply literature, 
take charge of wraps, parcels and 
umbrellas. 

She saves time by distributing and 
explaining circulars, employment appli- 
cations and other forms, seeing that 
they are completed properly and getting 
them into the right hands. She saves 
her own time when department heads 
include special instructions in their let- 
ters to prospective callers. The callers 
then bring to the office their original 
letters, which establish ready identifica- 
tion of themselves and the purpose of 
their visit. The receptionist is also usu- 
ally the young lady who “bows” people 
out and helps to make pleasant their 
last fleeting impression of the office. 

The supplementary clerical work of 
a receptionist is preferably light, pleas- 
ant and clean. Involved calculations, 
difficult research, and meticulous trans- 
criptions of shorthand notes require 





concentration that does not develop 
naturally in a constantly interrupted 
program. A much better plan is to pro. 
vide work that can be dropped at a 
moment’s notice and picked up again 
easily. Addressing, labeling, sorting, 
and other light, non-urgent work jg 
suitable. If an office machine must be 
used, the newest, cleanest model avail. 
able is none too good for the anteroom, 

The design and fixtures of the ante. 
room itself need checking. Barriers that 
too obviously shut out the general public 
from admittance to the main office leave 
suspicious or negative impressions. A 
high desk or counter that squarely faces 
the visitors’ entrance looks stiff. A lower 
desk slightly to one side of the door 
permits regular visitors to pass freely 
and enables the receptionist to scruti- 
nize newcomers less obviously. An in- 
formal grouping of comfortable chairs 
is likewise more receptive than a straight 
row. This grouping should be kept at 
some little distance from the extra chair 
or two at the interview desk, so that 
interviews will be private. Ashtrays, 
neatly racked business magazines and 
trade journals, and tables supplied with 
notepaper, pencils, pens and fresh ink 
are other anteroom conveniences. By 
JosepH CALLAHAN. The Office, July, 
1944, p. 19:3. 
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Personnel 


Prepare Your Foreman for Postwar 


LAINLY enough, the stiffer-than- 
ever demands of post-victory con- 
ditions will require better-than-ever 
training of the foreman. But, also plain- 
ly enough, this training will bring disap- 
pointment unless the manager can put 
a lot more meaning into his ancient, 
trite assurance that “in the eyes of your 
workers you foremen are the Company.” 

Following are some of the things that 
every manager can do to prepare his 
foremen for their role as “keymen” of 
management: 

1. Make a plant-wide study of just 
how every supervisor is expected to 
spend his working time and just how 
he actually spends it. One such survey 
uncovered a foreman who was respon- 
sible, every eight hours, for handling 
246 different functions! Another re- 
vealed that most of those with the title 
of foreman no longer had any contact 
whatever with their workers. Little by 
little this part of the job had been 
handed over to the job-setters and gang 
leaders; they answered all questions, 
granted all leaves, delivered all specific 
instructions. But, since they had no 
place on the chart, not one of them had 
ever sat in on a training course. 

2. List all the services—such as hir- 
ing, firing, lighting, ventilation, janitor- 
ing, tool supply and maintenance—on 
which the foreman (also his gang boss- 
es) must depend. Make a careful study 
of how fully and how helpfully these 
are put at his disposal. 

3. Lessen the foreman’s fear of his 
superior’s whims by arranging for some 
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third party (e.g., the personnel director) 
to hear his complaints or his appeals. 
His superior may represent his biggest 
trial—with vastly less freedom to by- 
pass him than is now enjoyed by the 
lowliest rank-and-filer. 

4. In the light of the above, weigh 
carefully the net differentials of pay, 
perquisites, security and opportunity en- 
joyed by foremen over their workers. 

5. Tell every supervisor at least as 
much about company problems, policies 
and projects as is told committeemen— 
and sooner! Better still, get the super- 
visor’s ideas about these matters. 

6. Support the supervisory training 
course’s emphasis of the human factor 
by regularly asking the supervisors— 
and listening hard and intelligently while 
they respond—about the temperaments, 
interests and problems of their individ- 
ual workers. Disappointment with the 
results of this inquiry is frequently re- 
ported. But pressure on the single item 
of maximum output has been exerted 
too long to favor immediate returns from 
this new and sudden additional assign- 
ment. 

7. Demonstrate willingness to con- 
sider the supervisor as a two-way channel 
of worker communication—up from 
them as well as down to them. In too 
many organizations this up-route has 
been monopolized by the steward, and 
too many personnel departments operate 
as a substitute for the supervisor rather 
than his aide. 

8. Make serious search for a yard- 
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stick of supervisory ability by experi- 
menting with voluntary tests and invol- 
untary but “well-sold” ratings. For real 
results, follow these with personal and 
confidential conferences calculated to 
help the man improve his showing and 
himself. 

9. Stress, re-stress, and stress again 
the fact that, from the worker’s view- 
point, an ounce of honesty, squareness 
and fairness outweighs a pound of any 
foreman’s technical equipment or intel- 
lectual “know-how.” 

10. Use regular but informal “social 
luncheons” or similar expedients to pro- 


tect management against the evils now 
widely inflicted upon the bosses of fore. 
men, and hence upon the foremen, by 
the prevailing disease of “executive 
fatigue.” Its symptoms are over-hasty 
judgments and unwillingness to hear 
both sides. Caused as it is by over. 
sudden plant expansion, blitz-like cut. 
backs and cancellations, arbitrary rene. 
gotiations, and belligerent labor leaders, 
this war disease appears unlikely to be 
immediately cured by victory. 

By Waiting Wittiams. Factory 
Management and Maintenance, March, 
1944, p. 111:2. 


Wages for New Employees and New Jobs 


NE of the main objectives of the 
QO wage and salary stabilization pro- 
gram is to keep employers from 
offering higher pay to lure workers to 
their plants. The rules governing com- 
pensation to new employees are therefore 
of great importance to you, particularly 
in view of the increased turnover due 
to the draft and the migration of labor 
to more essential industries. 

Another problem that requires atten- 
tion is that of new jobs. Many plants 
have undergone considerable change in 
their methods of operation due to war- 
time conditions, with the result that new 
jobs are constantly being set up. 

New employees, whether subject to 
the War Labor Board or the Treasury, 
should not be taken on at wages higher 
than the rates you paid for employees 
of similar skill and productive ability 
in the same jobs. If your jobs are single- 
rate jobs, a new employee must be hired 
at the established rate. In rate-range 
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jobs you may pay new employees more 
than the minimum rate. Approval is 
not required for paying a new employee 
the rate previously established in the 
plant for employees of similar skill and 
ability. If you give him more than his 
skill calls for, the amount above the 
normal rate must be considered a merit 
increase and meet the tests of your past 
practice, your approved schedule, or 
General Order 31. 

If you promote an employee to a new 
job for which you previously did not 
have a classification, or hire a new em- 
ployee for that job, you are not required 
to obtain approval for the new job rate, 
provided you follow WLB’s formula: 
The new rate or the new rate range must 
bear the same relation to rates or ranges 
for similar classifications in the area 
as the rates in your plant bear to com- 
parable rates in the area. 

If your employees as a whole receive 
about 90 per cent of the current wage 
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rates paid in the community, you may 
fix the rate in that proportion. On the 
other hand, if your employees as a whole 
receive 10 per cent above the current 
rates in the community, you can pay 
the employees in the new job 10 per cent 
above the rate for similar work classi- 
fications in the locality. 

You are permitted to make a rough 
estimate of the prevailing rate, but if 
you are in doubt, consult your local 
Wage-and-Hour office as to whether you 
are safe in going ahead without WLB 
approval. Submit the full data on the 
basis of which you determined the pro- 
posed rates. The Wage-and-Hour office 
is authorized to make a final ruling, 
except in unusual circumstances. 

When you set a rate for a new job 
classification, you can fix it so that it 
bears a direct relation to and is in bal- 
ance with your present rate structure. 
For instance, the rate for a new job 
which is midway in skill between two 
established job rates in your plant should 
pay halfway between the rates of the 
two established jobs. 

From a practical point of view, it is 
impossible under Treasury rules to set 
a rate for a new job classification cre- 
ated since the beginning of the stabiliza- 
tion program. The general rule is that 
the rate cannot be more than the mini- 
mum prevailing for similar job classifi- 
cations within your own organization. 
If there are no similar jobs in your own 
organization you may, without approval, 
pay the minimum of the rates prevailing 
on September 15, 1942, for similar job 
classifications within the local area. The 
Treasury realizes that it will be almost 
impossible for you to find workers who 
will work at that rate of pay. It has, 
therefore, provided a special Form SSU- 
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2, which is to be used when applying 
for approval of a rate above the 
minimum. 

If you decide to create a new job or 
a new classification, file Form SSU-2 
immediately—even before you have 
located a candidate for the job, if pos- 
sible. The Treasury will almost certainly 
approve a higher rate. Treasury Form 
SSU-2 calls for a good deal of informa- 
tion about the employee who is to fill 
the new position, but you must give the 
data only if you have already selected 
someone for the job. 

The Treasury is particularly interested 
in the duties and responsibilities of an 
employee in the new job and the rela- 
tionship of that job to your organization. 
It is concerned with personal informa- 
tion about the job applicant only as his 
past earnings and past jobs indicate 
his skill and responsibility. 

If you establish new departments in 
your existing plant or if you open up a 
new plant you can set rates for the jobs 
as you would for new jobs. You can’t 
use these rates as a basis for making 
individual increases. Any pay schedule 
governing establishments, departments 
or classifications of jobs created since 
the stabilization date must be submitted 
for approval. Since you must submit 
the schedule to WLB, you might just 
as well ask WLB to set rates for the jobs 
or approve the rates you have set. 

The rates for the new jobs will be set 
at the minimum of the bracket of sound 
and tested rates for similar job classi- 
fications in the same labor market. If 
no minimum sound and tested going 
rate has been set, you present the facts 
to WLB, and it will set minimum sound 
and tested rates then and there. The 
spread between the minimum and maxi- 
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mum rates for each job classification 
must, wherever possible, conform to the 
standards prevailing in the industry and 
area. 

There are two escape clauses, how- 
ever. WLB will allow a rate higher than 
the minimum— 

(1) In rare and unusual cases where 
the critical needs of war production 
require. 

(2) In the case of new departments, 
to maintain internal balance of the rate 
structure. 

Rates and rate ranges for jobs sub- 
ject to Treasury control may be set, 
without approval, at the minimum rate 
prevailing on September 15, 1942, with- 
in the local area in which a new depart- 
ment or plant is located. If you want 
to pay higher rates you must obtain the 
Treasury’s approval. The job classifica- 
tion rates or rate ranges, together with 
the plan for making individual adjust- 
ments within and between these rates, 
should be submitted to the Treasury 
in triplicate along with three copies of 
Form SSU-2. 





Impartial chairmen, umpires or arhi. 
trators can fix new rates for old jobs 
or rates for new jobs without prior WLR 
approval, but any changes ordered will 
not be made retroactive. There are 
several restrictions on the power of 
arbitrators: 

(1) They must have the duty of fix. 
ing rates for new jobs under a bona fide 
collective bargaining agreement. 

(2) The new rates should not result 
in any substantial increase in costs and 
cannot furnish a basis for increasing 
price ceilings. 

(3) They should be in balance with 
the established rates for other jobs cov- 
ered by the agreement and be consistent 
with WLB’s wage stabilization policy. 

(4) A report must be made to WLB 
on the new rates. 

From Your Pay Policy Under Wage 
and Salary Stabilization (Research In- 
stitute Analysis 34), published by the 
Research Institute of America, 292 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., May, 
1944. 


Vacation Policy for Part-time Workers 


ON both the West and East coasts and in certain areas of the Midwest, steady 

progress has been made in the use of persons for part-time work, particularly on 
split-shift operations. In companies reporting to the United States Employment Ser- 
vice, the number of part-time workers in industry increased from 66,000 in July, 1943, 
to 121,000 in November, 1943. Most of the new part-time workers are school teachers, 


students and housewives. 


Since this type of employment is a rather recent innovation, there is as yet no pre- 
vailing vacation policy for part-time workers. Some companies do not consider their 
part-time employees eligible for vacations, since many of these workers are employed 
full time by companies which provide them with regular paid vacations. In these 
instances, part-time workers receive no vacation allowance but are allowed time off 
so that they may take full advantage of their regular vacations. 

In the East, some companies provide limited vacations for their part-time em- 


ployees. 


One plan permits a person who has been employed for six months or more 


to take one or two weeks’ time off but to receive only three days’ pay as a vacation 


allowance, regardless of the time taken. 


In the Midwest, several employers using workers on a part-time basis report that 
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the allowance is figured on a proportional basis after minimum service qualifications 


arbi for vacation time are established. In computing this type of allowance, a number of 

| jobs companies limit the vacation benefits of half-time workers to one-half those granted 

WLB their full-time employees. Thus, a part-time employee working four hours is credited 

1 will with a four-hour “day,” while the full-time worker is credited with an eight-hour day. 
The schedule is worked out on the basis of continuous service, which in one company 

> are means the number of months in its employ whether working full or part time. 

ar of The following plan, showing the difference between a regular full-time and a part- 


time vacation schedule, has been reported: The regular full-time vacation schedule 
for six months to one year of continuous service allows four days (32 hours) of vaca- 
f fix. tion time with pay. For one year’s to two years’ continuous service, seven days (56 
a fide hours) of vacation with pay is allowed; and for more than two years’ continuous 
service, 10 days (80 hours) of paid vacation is allowed. 

In the same company, the schedule for the part-time worker qualifying for ween! 


result tion is just half the allowance made to full-time employees. Thus, a part-time worker 
3 and with over six months’ service is also entitled to four “days” vacation pay, but that 
; employee’s “day” is only four hours, making 16 vacation hours with pay. The re- 
asing mainder of the schedule applies in the same way, so that seven “days” is actually 28 
hours’ vacation and 10 “days” is only 40 hours’ paid vacation time. 
" —The Conference Board Management Record 5/44 
with 
- COV: 
er Employees’ Victory Gardens 
licy, 


AS an aid to any company sponsoring employees’ Victory Gardens, the following 


WLB - of procedure recommended by the Victory Garden Institute is offered: 
Make a brief survey to get employee reaction. 
V age : “oy how many employees have suitable land and how many want company 
and. 
1 In- 3. Locate and inspect available land. This should be as near the plant as possible 
- the or in vacant areas in home communities. Transportation facilities and water 
Mad- supply must be considered when selecting land. 
| 4. Work out forms for employees to sign when they apply for and are assigned 
May, a garden plot. They should agree to take care of the garden and utilize all 


they can grow. 

5. Arrange for plowing, harrowing, fertilizing, and staking out plots. This work 
can be done by company-owned or rented equipment. Expenses may be ab- 
sorbed by the company or covered by some employee group. 

6. Planting plans to fit the gardens and local conditions should be worked out 
and given to each applicant. Decide on a standard-size plot—30 by 100 feet 
is a good size—and then allot space according to the number of members in 
the employee’s family. Indicate the proper vegetables, varieties, and amount 
of seed needed. 

7. Seed and fertilizer can be purchased wholesale by the company and sold to 
gardeners, or each employee may purchase his own seed. 


8. Wind up the season with a “country fair.” 
—Huexs H. Cururert in Executives Service Bulletin (Policyhold- 
ers Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company) 4/44 


-— 
at 





e THEODORE F. SMITH, president of the Oliver Iron and Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., sends the company photographer to the homes of his employees in 
service. He takes pictures of mother baking a pie, the family at the dinner table, 
the boy’s room with pennants still on the wall, his favorite armchair—all homely 
pictures of family life. To the boys at the front these pictures are spiritual ammuni- 
tion—almost as good as a furlough. 





—Joz F. Stack in The Reader’s Digest 7/44 
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Job Appraisal Plan 


HE Detroit Edison Company has 
i poke a point-rating plan for 

appraising occupations which has 
been successfully used by a number of 
companies in the electric power and light 
industry. 

The point-rating scale measures the 
relative value of occupations on the 
basis of five major factors: responsibil- 
ity; knowledge, skill and experience; 
work complexities; contacts; and gen- 
eral working conditions. Each of these 
major factors is subdivided into from 
two to four sub-factors, and the sub- 
factors are further graded into six de- 
grees. Each degree is defined in general 
terms and is given a value in points. 
Every factor of the scale is given a 
weight which expresses its relative im- 
portance. These weights have been 
determined over a period of several 
years of use in public utility firms and 
are believed to be accurate for the 
industry. 

The major factors, sub-factors, and 
their weights are as follows: 


FAcTorR WEICHT 
A—Responsibilities (165) 
1. Responsibility for Supervision ...... 100 
2. Responsibility for Handling 
Confidential Matters ...................... 20 
3. Responsibility for Safety of Others 25 
4. Responsibility for Performance 
of Work without Immediate 
I ooo cnc sreckones 20 


B—Knowledge, Skill and Experience (80) 
5. Specialized or Professional 


Knowledge Required ...................... 30 
6. Manual or Other Physical Skill 

NS REASON NCS IEE CER 20 
7. Company Experience Required .... 30 

Make CREE TOO ane EE eT 80 
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C—Work Complexities (110) 
8. Complexity and Difficulty of Work 9 


9. Seriousness of Errors 


D—Contacts (70) 
10. Contacts with Customers or 
Other Companies 2000.00.00... 50 
11. Contacts with Other Departments 20 


I etree eo ee 70 
E—Working Conditions (40) 
eee SE Ree ae ieee ee. 30 


13. Irregularity of Hours and/or 


Adverse Working Conditions ........ 10 
, | REE ee NS 40 
Crate “FOE i. ....3-5. 2.00. 465 


Each sub-factor is defined as to scope, 
and the significance of each degree is 
explained in general terms. A typical 
page from the Rating Scale follows: 
B—Knowledge, Skill and Experience 

7. Company Experience Required ....(30) 


Under this factor, consider the range and 
length of experience, in related or lower jobs, 
necessary as preparation for or leading up 
to the particular job being rated. Wherever 
possible, measure this in terms of experience 
within the company. 


DecREE DEFINITIONS 


Point 
Degree Values 
|S SERRE act oer REL Lo RE Seen 0 


1. Preparatory experience ordinarily 
gained in approximately three or 
four months of employment with 
IN 8 ect ctak ici ioniiin 3 

2. Experience ordinarily requiring six 
months to one year of work with 
REL ELAREEAG RO EAN 5 

3. Experience ordinarily requiring 
from one year to one and one-half 
years of work with the company .... 7 

4, Experience ordinarily requiring 
from two to three years of work 
with the company ....................005 11 

5. Experience ordinarily requiring 
four to six years of work with the 
WON 65S Aha as 2, 18 

6. Experience ordinarily requiring 
not less than eight to 10 years of 
work with the company .................- 
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In rating occupations, the whole series 
of occupations under review is consid- 
ered with respect to one factor at a 
time. If the factor applies to the occu- 
pation, the proper number of points is 
selected by reference to the table of 
degree definitions. When all factors 
have been completed, the points assigned 
to each kind of work are added, and the 
resulting total expresses the relative 
position of the work in the company as 
a whole. 

The rating of occupations in Detroit 
Edison Company was done by a com- 
mittee of employees under the guidance 
of a consultant. Membership of the 
committee changed to some extent as 
the study progressed, but it always in- 
cluded one or more representatives of 
the department whose occupations were 
being reviewed, and two employees who 
were assigned to work with all depart- 
ments to assure correct and uniform 
application of the scales. As the com- 
pany men gained experience and skill, 
the consultant gradually withdrew. 


In rating occupations, the committee 
studied job descriptions, prepared by 
the department concerned, which gave 
a brief but complete statement of the 
duties and responsibilities pertaining to 
each occupation. These were important 
not only as a matter of record but to 
make sure no significant part of an 
occupation was overlooked. 

Decisions of the committee were 
reached by discussion of the facts pre- 
sented, or questioning, until all mem- 
bers were in agreement on the number 
of points to be assigned for a factor. 

Nearly every occupation on the weekly 
or hourly payrolls has been rated by 
the committee, and a large majority of 
employees in the company are now paid 
on the pay schedules which have been 
developed as a result of the study. The 
employees’ pay rates within their ranges, 
as well as their opportunities for pro- 
motion, are dependent on their personal 
qualifications, abilities and effort. By 
LynDEN J. KaurMANNn. Edison Electric 
Institute Bulletin, March, 1944, p. 77:2. 


“Military Service” 


O forge a vital link in relations with former employees in the armed services and 

to prepare for postwar rehabilitation of returned veterans, Thompson Products, 
Inc., has set up a Military Service Department. 

This department keeps pertinent records on military service, conducts interviews 
with employees leaving for service and with veterans returning for reemployment, and 
disseminates any information considered important to relatives as well as to the ser- 


vicemen themselves. 


—The Conference Board Management Record 5/44 











AMA PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 
The Fall Personnel Conference of the American Management 
Association will be held on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, September 
27-28-29, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
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Production Management 


Saving Materials Through Sound Salvaging 


ee VERYTHING is salvaged but the 
hot air.” That is what they say 
at the Crape Company’s Chi- 
cago plant. Most of the salvage processes 
can be used by any industrial plant. 
Others are applicable only to a large 
plant of the same general character. 

Crane is especially proud of its suc- 
cess in salvaging tungsten carbide tool 
tips. Approximately 1,500 pieces of this 
hard material are used each week, and 
about 10 per cent of these pieces are 
salvaged from tips that have become 
too small for a specific job, or have been 
broken. All such tips are removed from 
the tools and placed in boxes, according 
to size and grade. When a tool requir- 
ing a new tip comes to the toolroom, an 
effort is made to obtain the needed piece 
from this salvage stock. These pieces 
are ground to fit the tool and brazed in 
place, after which they are ground to 
the correct cutting edge. 

The use of hard-surfacing materials 
is carried into the repair of parts such 
as shafts, shoes on sand mixers, and 
other equipment subjected to severe 
wear. Worn shafts are built up with 
hard-surfacing material and ground to 
size. Standard bearings are kept in use, 
and it is unnecessary to’ carry so many 
sizes in stock. Most of the hard-sur- 
facing material used in the foregoing 
salvage operations is reclaimed from 
various processes in the plant. 

Pattern equipment for products such 
as Crane makes gets hard usage— 
especially the equipment used on items 
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made in large quantities. Even jp 
normal times it is expensive and time. 
consuming to make new patterns. The 
situation is worse today, because it takes 
materials that are essential and tends to 
slow up production. 

Some time ago, therefore, Crane in. 
vestigated the possibility of adding to 
the life of pattern equipment, and found 
that metallizing made it possible to ex- 
tend the service life far beyond the 
normal life. Similarly, on wood patterns, 
plastic coatings offered the same oppor- 
tunities. As a result, the shop is using 
both methods to add years to pattern 
life, is thus able to reduce the man-hours 
needed to make new patterns, and—not 
to be overlooked—it is also effecting 
economies in manufacture. 

When, recently, the need for an ad- 
ditional electric furnace arose, and de- 
liveries were scheduled for many months 
in advance, an old electric furnace was 
garnered from the scrap pile. The base, 
rockers, rocker gears, columns, and 
other miscellaneous parts were in usable 
condition. The maintenance shop made 
most of the parts that were missing oF 
damaged, and a new jacket was riveted 
and welded together. It was necessary 
to purchase only some gears, motors, 
and control equipment. Thus a unit 
equivalent to a new furnace was ready 
for operation in about six weeks. 

Shavings and chips from machines 
are, of course, kept separate and are 
handled by the clean-up men for sale 
to scrap dealers or for re-use in the 
foundry. For example, Crane uses large 
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amounts of cast and forged steel and 
in a single 24-hour period may salvage 
as much as 65 tons of steel turnings, 
from which, incidentally, 800 gallons of 
oil will be reclaimed. 

- Tron turnings were formerly charged 
loose into the cupolas—but it was found 
that about 40 per cent of the material 
was lost in the process. A briquetting 
machine was then installed, and the loss 
now is less than 10 per cent. 

Seven thousand pounds of brass is 
salvaged every 24 hours. These 7,000 
pounds do not include gates, poor cast- 
ings, and other large pieces which are 


picked up from the foundry floors. 


Diamond saws are widely used in this 
plant. Diamond dust from these saws is 
salvaged by burning out the plastic ma- 
terial from which the disks are made. 
It is necessary to free the diamond dust 
from all other residue. The dust is then 
used for special lapping and other grind- 
ing and polishing operations. 

Files have always been one of the 
chief “tool headaches.” All means of 
sharpening and reconditioning have 
been tried. Now all files are annealed, 
recut and rehardened. Although this 
treatment makes the files somewhat 
smaller, it does make them readily avail- 
able at a much lower cost than new ones. 

Foundry equipment is subject to 
severe wear and requires extensive main- 
tenance. Old rubber belting is re-used 
by lining sandblast cabinets with it. 


Linings made of these rubber belts last 
for long periods of time, are economical 
because they use scrap material, and 
greatly reduce cabinet maintenance. 

Changes in the roller conveyors in the 
foundries have made possible the sal- 
vaging of an unknown quantity of 
rollers and bearings. Molten metal spills 
frequently froze rollers to the supports 
or destroyed the bearings. Cup-shaped 
washers on the ends of the rollers pro- 
tect the bearings, and slotted side frames 
permit easy removal. Now when a roller 
is damaged, it can be quickly replaced 
by a good one, and sent to the shop for 
repairs. 

The salvage job in the boiler room 
has been most successful in the face of 
war shortages. The boilers were origi- 
nally provided with chain grate stokers, 
but the grates were removed, the bottoms 
bricked up, and oil burners installed. 
Later, natural gas burners were placed 
in the opposite ends, and the boilers 
could be used with either oil or gas. 
When the fuel shortage impended, con- 
tinued use of oil and gas was threatened. 
Fortunately, the old stokers and chain 
grates had been kept, and they were 
brought forth from the storage pile, 
serviced, and reinstalled, one at a time. 
By the simple expedient of keeping a 
layer of coal on the grates, oil or gas 
can be burned when it is available, and 
coal can always be burned. Factory 
Management and Maintenance, March, 
1944, p. 146:2. 





@ MORE THAN 22,000 contracts have been canceled to date. 


Total of canceled 


contracts amounts to $14,000,000,000. All but 5,000 of the 22,000 canceled contracts 
are off the books, according to highest Army authorities. 
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—Dartneil News Letter 6/17/44 
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Hours vs. Output 


VIDENCE that longer working 
hours do not necessarily lead to 
a net increase in output is con- 
tained in a preliminary report based on 
an extensive study being made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. On the con- 
trary, increased absenteeism, injuries 
and a lowered hourly rate of efficiency 
may cut total output considerably under 
that obtainable in a shorter workweek. 

So states Max D. Kossoris, of the 
Department of Labor, in tentative con- 
clusions drawn from the first six case 
studies made, only one of which has been 
completed. His findings, with support- 
ing statistics, are scheduled for publica- 
tion in the forthcoming issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. They assert: 

(1) In general, over an extended 
period of time, workers produced less 
per hour of work when the schedule was 
raised to more than 40 hours a week. 

(2) On the other hand, total output 
per man-week was generally greater 
when the workweek was extended. 

(3) A lengthening of the working 
schedule increases absenteeism. But the 
addition of an extra day to the work- 
week does not affect absenteeism as much 
as increasing the number of hours 
worked daily. 

(4) The relation of accidents to 
hours of work is uncertain, but in one 
plant the time lost on account of injuries 
was twice as great under a 58-hour week 
as it was under a 48-hour schedule. 

(5) The night-shift production pat- 
tern for an eight-hour day resembled 
that of the day shift when working 10 
hours, indicating that night-shift workers 
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are partly fatigued when they report for 
work. 

Kossoris found that the decreased 
hourly efficiency rate in the longer work. 
week was due primarily to elimination 
of the normal midweek production peak. 
Instead of rising to a high on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, production ran on an 
almost straight level throughout the 
week when hours were increased. 

All six of the studies were made in 
plants of the metal industry, and the 
completed report deals with a large 
foundry now making castings for war 
goods. The Bureau found that, by re- 
ducing the number of hours worked in 
some departments and by offering incen- 
tive wages, the foundry had been able 
to raise production by 10 per cent over 
previous levels. 

Efficiency Equal—Three groups of 
workers in two departments were con- 
sidered. The first remained on day work, 
with no wage incentive system, but had 
hours of work reduced from 60 to 53. 

There was no change in hourly eff- 
ciency, and total output was reduced in 
proportion to the amount of time 
worked. 

Efficiency Increased—In the second 
group, employees on both day and night 
shifts had weekly schedules cut by eli- 
mination of Saturday work and got wage 
incentives for greater production. In the 
day-shift section, which formerly had 
worked a 60-hour week at fixed wages, a 
12 per cent reduction in working hours 
coupled with the piecework system 
brought an increased hourly efficiency of 
30 per cent and a 13 per cent rise in total 
weekly output. The night shift, whose 
hours were reduced by 13 per cent, 
raised hourly efficiency records 11 per 
cent and total output 3 per cent. The 
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combination of shorter hours plus an 
incentive wage system raised the whole 
group output by a neat 10 per cent. 
Smaller Output Gain—The _ third 
group was switched from a weekly to a 
jece-rate pay system with no change in 
scheduled weekly hours. Efficiency in- 
creased nearly 6 per cent, but total 


output only 3 per cent because of acci- 
dents and absences. The introduction of 
piecework caused the men to speed up, 
but the increase in pace was not nearly 
so great as that shown by Group Two, 
which had the incentive system tied to a 
shorter workweek. 


Business Week, June 24, 1944, p. 90:2. 








RCA Output Missionaries Speed Subcontractors 


(TRAVELING labor-management output committees established by RCA Victor’s 

Camden, N. J., War Production Drive organization are spreading technical know- 
how and speeding production in the plants of RCA subcontractors. 

In three months, RCA teams, each consisting of one management man and one 
worker representative of United Electrical Radio & Machine Workers—C.I.0., have 
visited 36 plants and traveled 50,000 miles to teach the benefits of labor-management 
cooperation in plants with A. F. of L., C.1.0., independent, or no union at all. 

Arriving in one factory 40 hours after a brief walkout had closed the plant, one 
team of RCA missionaries got management and labor together on production prob- 
lems, and left with both sides inclined to settle other issues. 

The visitation plan was first proposed by a labor member of the nationally known 
RCA War Production Committee. The Camden plant had its own house in order, 
morale was high, and new production goals set by the government could be reached— 
if its subcontractors came through on time. So the first teams set out to visit the 
subcontractors and their labor-management committees. Selling the idea of coopera- 
tion was only part of RCA’s well-packaged output program. Actual production short- 
cuts developed in RCA shops were passed along to subcontractors. 

Only a fraction of RCA’s subcontract plants have been visited so far, but more 


trips are planned. 
—Modern Industry 2/15/44 


Scientific Salvaging 


A SCIENTIFIC scrap disposal and oil reclaiming program, under way in the Ameri- 

can Can Company’s Amertorp plant in Forest Park, Ill., is saving hundreds of 
pounds of metal, 12,000 gallons of oil, and more than 5,000 gallons of solvent monthly, 
according to the plant manager. Retention of the identity of the metal by segregation 
at the point of origin allows for maximum re-use. For example, scrap with a high 
chrome content is valuable as such. If it were mixed promiscuously with cast iron 
and carbon steels, value of the chrome would be negligible, while as chrome steel 
scrap is of value to any purchaser. An average month’s return to the Navy from the 
sale of ferrous and non-ferrous scrap after deduction for labor costs is approximately 
$6,289, prices paid for the scrap ranging as high as $358 per gross ton. 

Oils for cutting purposes, which have an affinity for metal and adhere to scrap 
in large quantities, are extracted by use of the centrifuge method, approximately 25 
gallons being reclaimed from every ton of scrap. Savings from oil reclamation amount 
to approximately $3,460 a month. Conservation of paper, burlap, rubber is also in- 


cluded. 
—Packaging Parade 6/44 


An EPITAPH FOR THE Toms oF ApOoLF HITLER 
This is definitely my last territorial demand 
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Ways to Find Ideas for New Products 


HERE was never keener interest in 
new product ideas, and ideas for 
product improvements, than right 
now. But it is astonishing to note how 
few manufacturers are following pro- 
grammed effort to uncover these ideas. 
How can such ideas be best located? 
We suggest the following procedures: 

1. Conduct contest among your em- 
ployees. They are apt to be particularly 
successful in suggesting improvements 
in your present line. And be sure to 
bring their families into contest—their 
wives, mothers, sisters are preferred 
sources for product improvement ideas. 
Confine the contest to product improve- 
ments. Offer worthwhile prizes. Bally- 
hoo it. 

2. Conduct similar contest among 
your trade. This, too, should concen- 
trate on product improvements. Put 
this contest over with all fireworks used 
in window display contest, for example. 

3. Reach cross-section of your con- 
sumers. Women don’t have to be offered 
prizes for their ideas, although prizes 
will undoubtedly help. But you'll be 
pleasantly surprised to find out how 
eager women are to tell you how your 
line can be improved. Companies like 
General Electric found that women glad- 
ly told how electrical appliances could 
be improved. New York Central, right 
now, is finding that both men and 
women gladly avail themselves of oppor- 
tunity to tell how railroad coach seats 
can be improved. You’ve got to direct 
their thinking. Simply asking “How 
can we improve our product?” won’t 
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accomplish much. But leading customers 
on with suggestions on which you ask 
their vote, and then requesting general 
comments, will bring you a gold mine 
of ideas. 

4. Don’t spend too much time with 
so-called inventors. Charles F. Ketter. 
ing, General Motors’ famous research 
genius, recently said: “Some years ago, 
a survey was made in which it was 
shown that if a person had an engineer- 
ing or scientific education, the proba- 
bility of his making an invention was 
only about half as great as if he did not 
have that specialized training.” 

5. Keep an open mind with regard 
to “crazy” ideas. It would be better to 
have your competitor think you crazy 
than have a stack of patents a mile high. 
He can easily get around your patents. 
But if he thinks you’re crazy, he won't 
even bother to check up on them. Too 
many good ideas have been discarded 
because they were “crazy.” 

6. Newspaper ads calling for ideas 
should be specific, should cite one or 
more typical ideas, should have more 
“lure” by mentioning sums already paid 
for ideas. 

7. Your salesmen are likely to have 
ideas both for product improvements 
and for new products. 

8. Excellent source for product im- 
provement ideas is to be found in retail 
salespeople, provided your line is sold 
by better type of retail salespeople. 
You're not apt to get ideas, for instance, 
from variety store salespeople. 

9. Editors of women’s pages of news- 
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papers, editors of special departments 
in women’s magazines, conductors of 
various types of radio programs, particu- 
larly those appealing to women—all may 
have product improvement and new 
product ideas for you. 

10. Don’t overlook education field. 
One toolmaker secured worthwhile ideas 
from “shop” teachers. Domestic science 
teachers are excellent sources for product 
ideas. 

11. Craftsmen in all fields are con- 
stantly spouting ideas. Painters, car- 
penters, plumbers, electricians—all have 
product improvement and new product 
ideas. But few of them read financial 
page of newspapers. Reach them through 
publications they read—or by direct 
mail, or through stores at which they 
buy. 

12. Your former employees now in 
service may have ideas for you. They’ve 
had new experiences, seen new things. 

13. When you advertise for new 
ideas in the daily press, why advertise 
in business section? That’s most poorly 
read part of newspaper. Other business 
men aren’t so apt to have ideas for you 
as is general public. Put your new- 
ideas-wanted ads in run-of-paper, or on 
food page, or on women’s page, or on 
sports page if you want to reach men. 

14. Check back on any and all ideas 
ever submitted to your company. Ideas 
you turned down years ago may be just 
what you desperately need today. 

15. Don’t make common mistake of 
snickering at competitors, particularly 
small competitors. Too many established 
manufacturers have been unseated by 
small competitors who made hay while 


they were being ignored or laughed at. 
Study what competition is doing with 
absolutely open mind, or you'll lay your- 
self open to later charges of having been 
asleep at switch. 

16. Don’t put yourself to sleep by 
concluding that public will buy anything 
you make because of home inventory 
shortages. That just won’t happen. 

17. Search for “dream” products. 
That’s what public expects. And that’s 
what some competitor now in your field, 
or now planning to enter your field, will 
give public. 

18. Use inserts in your present pack- 
ages, or insert copy on hang tags, labels, 
etc., asking for ideas. 

19. Try reverse of “demonstration” 
idea; in other words, instead of holding 
meetings at which you tell public how 
to use your product, hold meetings at 
which public tells you thing or two 
about your product. 

20. Your stockholders may have idea 
or two. 

21. When you invite ideas, get your- 
self legally protected. “Idea racketeers” 
are cleaning up these days by threaten- 
ing legal complications in connection 
with ideas they submit. 

22. Industrial designers are busy 
these days. As in every field, however, 
there are “unknowns” who have plenty 
to offer to manufacturers who are good 
judges of talent and who are not awed 
by big names. 

23. Your advertising agency undoubt- 
edly will have product ideas for you 
because of its research in related fields. 

Grey Matier, June, 1944, p. 1:2. 
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What the Public Will Buy 


A THIRD nationwide survey of consumer requirements just completed by the Office 
of Civilian Requirements indicates that an orderly market rather than a wild 
buying rush will greet a return to production of scarce civilian appliances. 

The survey reveals that a large number of American families intend to use their 
savings for buying or building a home before purchasing durable goods. 

Eleven appliances were included in the study. Washing machines were shown to 
be in greatest demand, with electric irons second and mechanical refrigerators third, 
Others in order were cooking stoves, electric toasters, radios, sewing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, heating stoves, electric fans and water heaters. 

Among 4,488 households interviewed in the survey, 44 per cent said they would 
buy one or more of the 11 appliances at once if they were available, while 56 per cent 
said they would not buy any of them immediately, even if there were plenty in retail 
outlets. 

Until these appliances can be manufactured, the OCR reveals, attention will be 
centered on production of those items necessary to the civilian economy which can be 
made without interfering with the war effort. Included specifically in this classification 
are textiles for work clothes, service equipment, work gloves, children’s clothes, farm 
radio batteries and tubes. 

—The Wall Street Journal 6/2/44 


Pigeons Are His Sales Force 


BY using carrier pigeons to bring in orders, Al Jacobsen, manager of an automobile- 

parts store at South Gate, Calif., saved his business from disaster and developed 
a novel and efficient service. Unable to obtain telephones because of wartime priority 
tangles, Mr. Jacobsen had a happy thought. Soon a whole flock of pigeons were 
winging their way back and forth between the store and its customers, carrying orders 
in small metal message cylinders fastened to their legs. Business not only jumped up 
to the old level—it improved beyond all records. 


—Rosatinp LEE in Magazine Digest 


Credit for Cartons 


QFFER of a five-cent credit for used cartons has enabled the Frank G. Shattuck Co., 

operators of Schrafft restaurants in several East Coast states, to salvage as high 
as 30 per cent of the corrugated containers in which customers’ purchases of candies, 
cakes or pastries are packed. 

All cartons now sent to Schrafft customers carry a bold, red sticker offering to 
pay the five-cent refund plus return freight charges on 100-pound lots. The stickers 
also carry instructions for removing staples and collapsing the cartons for easy packing. 

At its main plant in Boston, Schrafft’s sterilizes the containers, and an assembly- 
line process removes old stencils and readies the boxes for re-use. 

—Business Week 5/27/44 


Back the Attack!—Buy War Bonds 
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Ginancial Management 


Precautions to Facilitate Contract Termination 


HE termination of some 75 billion 

dollars in war contracts will be no 

picnic for government contractors. 
They have been directing every effort to 
production, to the exclusion of almost 
all other factors, and rightly so, but they 
will do well to examine their risks care- 
fully before it is too late and to observe 
as many precautions as possible—at the 
same time hoping that a satisfactory 
contract termination procedure may 
eventually be devised by government 
authorities. 

Certain precautions which seem justi- 
fied, based on experience to date, are 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Avoid cost-plus and reimbursement 
contracts wherever possible. In fact, try 
to avoid any form of contract which 
requires a government audit of expendi- 
tures—for the simple reason that such 
audits are time-consuming and require 
the efforts of many people in the cost 
accounting offices. Try to use fixed-price 
contracts in all cases, with payment 
provisions worked out in such manner 
that work can be invoiced currently as 
completed. 

Experience has shown that the fixed- 
price contract can be used even for 
development projects. In such cases 
care should be taken to define explicitly 
the scope of the work to be done and 
the provisions for payment. One should 
avoid quoting prices on indefinite items, 
such as engineering service or supervi- 
sion of field tests. It is better to include 
the cost of such services with the cost 
of specific items that are to be delivered, 
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so that payments can be based on the 
delivery of specific items of material. It 
is much better to quote a price on a set 
of drawings than on engineering work 
to produce a design. Payment can then 
be made contingent upon the delivery 
of some tangible piece of goods. 

“Save harmless” clauses and “patent 
license” clauses should be examined with 
utmost care. If a contractor is producing 
articles outside his usual field and is 
not familiar with the specific art, he 
obviously should avoid a “save harm- 
less” clause. Since government contracts 
often run into large amounts of money, 
a judgment against the contractor for 
violation of some patents with whose 
ownership he was not familiar could 
readily amount to more than his profit 
on the contract. In the event of a 
termination, he might have settled com- 
pletely with the government without 
realizing the oustanding liability. 

In a large organization where incom- 
ing orders do not come to the personal 
attention of a responsible executive, an 
instruction should be issued that any 
orders to which a patent license agree- 
ment is attached should be referred to a 
responsible executive before acceptance. 
A favorite practice of certain govern- 
ment procurement agencies is to attach 
a patent license agreement to a purchase 
order so that acceptance of the order 
constitutes agreement to the patent li- 
cense clause. 

It is dangerous to become involved in 
substantial expenditures on any Letter 
of Intent. A signed contract should be 
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obtained before making substantial ex- 
penditures. Letters of Intent are not 
considered binding contracts regardless 
of their wording, and it will probably be 
much more difficult to get them settled 
in the event of cancellation. 

Inventories should be watched with 
great care. Ordinary methods of inven- 
tory control are not usually sufficient to 
provide protection in the event of con- 
tract termination. For example, if raw 
materials and parts are being purchased 
for a specific government contract, one 
should keep on hand only a reasonable 
working stock. How much that is will 
depend upon the ease with which the 
materials and parts can be procured. 
Anything over 90 days is open to ques- 
tion, and as materials become easier to 
get an inventory of 30 to 45 days might 
be considered reasonable. One should 
remember that, in the event of termina- 
tion, the judgment of the contracting 
officer as to what constitutes reasonable 
inventory will prevail, and the contractor 
will not get paid for inventories con- 
sidered by the contracting officer to be 
excessive. 

Recently, suppliers of raw materials 
have been shipping ahead of scheduled 
requirements—probably an indication 
that the materials situation is easing. 
Unless there is a good reason for such 
advanced shipments, materials should 
be withheld from inventory accounts, 
and payments withheld until the sched- 
uled date arrives. Of course, in some 
cases there may be a plausible reason 
for advanced shipments. For example, 
if the whole quantity required for six 
months’ operation is manufactured in a 
day or two at one setup on an automatic 
machine, obviously it would be unreas- 
onable to ask the supplier to hold it. In 
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such cases it is our practice to get the 
approval of the Naval Inspector of Ord. 
nance in the plant before paying the 
invoice and taking the material into 
inventory. 

Inventories of materials and parts and 
work in process which become useless 
because of termination should be gath- 
ered together physically and preserved 
intact. It is not safe to scrap the material 
and retain only the scrap sheets to show 
for it. The contracting officer may want 
to inspect the materials physically, have 
an audit made of them, and determine 
the disposition himself. The new stand- 
ard termination clause gives the con- 
tracting officer the right to request the 
contractor to use his best efforts to sell 
the materials at prices established by 
him. It is therefore a mistake to scrap 
anything which the contractor expects 
to collect for under a government con- 
tract. 

If a contractor is using, on a govern- 
ment contract, inventories which he car- 
ried in stock for his normal business, 
and a termination overtakes him, he 
should separate from his regular stores 
an amount of his standard stocks which 
could reasonably be considered as hav- 
ing been on hand for the government 
contract, set them aside physically, and 
earmark them for inspection of the con- 
tracting officer and disposition by him. 
If this is done, he will undoubtedly be 
able to collect for this inventory, since 
the new termination clause provides for 
such payments. On the other hand, if it 
is not done—and it could easily be over- 
looked—he would find himself with an 
excess stock of standard materials which 
might tie up his money for many years 
and eventually dissipate it through obso- 
lescence. 
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In connection with large supply con- 
tracts, liabilities may be building up 
which may not be recognized and which 
should be provided for through finan- 
cial reserves. For example, a reserve 
should be set up for excess or mis- 
matched materials, which are bound to 
figure in any large operation. Our expe- 
rience has indicated that a contracting 
officer may not permit payment for more 
materials than are required by the exact 
number of items specified in the contract. 

Another risk which should be watched 
is involved in custodianship of govern- 
ment property. Under many contracts 
the government owns tools, jigs, fixtures 
and gauges, and the prime contractor 
is responsible for their upkeep and de- 
livery to the government. To assemble 


several thousand such items, inspect and 
repair them, check against government 
property lists, pack and ship, will be a 
substantial item of expense. Many tools 
will be worn out, and others will not be 
found. But the greatest risk will be in 
connection with the tools in the hands 
of subcontractors, for which the prime 
contractor is held fully responsible. 
Obviously such risks should be antici- 
pated and financial reserves provided. 
By H. V. Putman. Termination of War 
Contracts, Disposal of Government 
Plants, and the Elimination of War- 
Time Controls of Production (Proceed- 
ings of a conference sponsored by The 
Economic and Business Foundation, 
New Wilmington, Penna., February 17, 
1944), p. 22:11. 


Can Industry Finance Its Reconversion? 


pNbusTRY is well fixed financially for the postwar reconversion task, the Securities 

and Exchange Commission reports. When 1943 closed, all United States corpora- 
tions, excluding banks and insurance companies, had $17 billion more working capital 
than at the close of 1939, the Commission says. 

However, the SEC provides no estimate of the amount of deferred maintenance 
and expansion for which these relatively liquid assets have been accumulated. It may 
be that for industry generally these accumulated assets will be entirely adequate, 
or it’s possible they will fall short of what is needed. For instance, General Motors 
Corporation alone has announced it will spend $500 million on reconversion, plant 
modernization and expansion, and it has been estimated that $1.5 billion of additional 


telephone plant construction will be necessary after the war. 


would take $2 billion. 


Those two items alone 


If the General Motors planned expenditures are projected for industry generally 
on the basis of GM’s employment in 1943 of 1.3 per cent of all workers in the country, 
excluding farmers, those engaged in forestry and fishing and service industries, that 


would mean that $38.5 billion must be spent for conversion to peacetime. 


In that 


case, almost all the net working capital of $41.6 billion at the end of 1943 would be 


used preparing for postwar business. 


—Barron’s 6/12/44 





WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN. By Stephen Gilman. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1944. 127 pages. $2.50. An informal, common-sense guide to the interpretation 
and use of business figures. The author outlines practical methods of analyzing business 
reports, formulating standards, and interpreting the results of business investigations. 
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Insurance 





Postwar Thinking for Insurance Buyers 


HE insurance buyer must deal in 

futures rather than presents. He 

must be visionary and try to antic- 
ipate what might happen and provide 
accordingly. As a rule, the best indi- 
cator of the future is the experience of 
the past. No experience in the past 
adequately compares with the condi- 
tions that we are going to face after 
the war, but we can give considerable 
weight to what occurred at the end of 
the last war, during the depression, and 
in recent cases where war work has 
been terminated. 

Of prime importance to the insurance 
buyer is the security of the companies 
from which he buys protection. Insur- 
ance companies as a whole are stronger 
today than ever before in their history. 
In view of this, it might seem foolish 
to sound a warning at this time to watch 
carefully the financial standing of your 
carrier. However, when the war ends 
things are going to happen fast, and 
the picture can change very quickly. 
There may be a tendency on the part 
of those responsible for an insurance 
company’s investment portfolio to try 
to take advantage of an attractive stock 
or bond market, and this often results 
in disaster. 

It is known that fire insurance com- 
panies, because of the wartime increase 
in values and great concentration of 
property values, have under pressure of 
demand extended themselves beyond 
conservative limits in the amount of net 
liability they have assumed on many 
risks. With the end of the war, there 
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will be a tremendous drop in the salable 
value and the utility of much property, 
which will lessen its owners’ interest in 
fire prevention. Experience shows that 
when this occurs fires follow, with dis. 
astrous loss to the insurance companies, 

It can be safely predicted that the 
casualty companies will be required to 
pay claims, under compensation and lia- 
bility policies that they have issued 
during the war, far in excess of the 
amount against which they have reserves. 
When big wages start dropping, or work 
ceases, or women decide to quit men’s 
jobs and return to womanly pursuits, 
when the psychology of working to help 
win the war ends, the avalanche of em- 
ployees’ claims will start rolling in— 
lame backs, fallen kidneys, headaches, 
fallen arches—all claimed to cause un- 
limited disability and to have resulted 
from accidents during the past four 
years. 

Likewise public liability claims will 
develop as people begin seeking easy 
money. Doctors and lawyers returning 
from military service will dig up all the 
cases they can find or create to reestab- 
lish their practice. 

With relaxation of gas rationing, auto- 
mobile liability claims will rise faster 
than the rates can be increased. 

All these factors will impose a ter- 
rific strain on the financial structure 
of casualty insurance companies. 

A particularly close weather eye 
should be sighted on those companies 
that have written a great deal of war 
business at minimum rates, and whose 
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existence depends on the continuance 
of large dividends to policyholders. 

Inasmuch as insurance rates for the 
future are often based on past experi- 
ence, the insurance buyer should en- 
deavor to prevent losses mounting. Every 
precaution must be used to maintain 
fire-prevention activities. Safeguards 
should be provided against blind com- 
pensation claims. (One of the best pre- 
ventatives is, where possible, to have 
employees examined by a doctor before 
they are dismissed.) Claim departments 
should be urged to close out and obtain 
releases on any known public liability 
claims before the turn in employment 
comes. 

Before the war ends, the insurance 
buyer should carefully survey all his 
insurance to see that it adequately cov- 
ers the risks of his business as they will 
present themselves in the postwar period. 
Latest forms of broad comprehensive 
protection offered by insurance com- 
panies should be taken advantage of. 

It is of particular importance to any 
business dealing in consumers’ goods 
to have adequate products liability in- 
surance. Without doubt, this is fast 
becoming one of the most important 
coverages. Courts are constantly ren- 
dering decisions which increasingly hold 
the manufacturer or seller of products 
liable for injuries, real or imagined, 
to the consumer (witness the recent 
Sears Roebuck case in Michigan). Use 
of synthetics, new finishes, and untried 
devices increases this hazard. All prod- 
ucts should be checked and rechecked 
to determine what will happen to them 
when they get into public consumption. 

Experience during the last war showed 
that a crime wave usually follows de- 
mobilization. Consequently, all forms 
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of dishonesty insurance, including fidel- 
ity, burglary, holdup, etc., should be 
carefully checked to ascertain that all 
contingencies are covered and a liberal 
amount of protection provided, because 
an increase in this type of claim is to 
be expected. 

Amounts of fire insurance will have 
to be checked carefully in the period 
immediately following the close of the 
war, since replacement costs will be 
very high because of the impossibility 
of obtaining some materials (automo- 
biles, for example). 

New importance will be assumed by 
use and occupancy insurance, as it is 
expected that when demobilization starts 
there will be a tremendous demand for 
civilian goods. The organization that 
is there “fustest with the mostest” will 
get the business. If immediate sales 
are prevented by a fire, machinery loss, 
or damage to raw products, the waiting 
market may be lost. 

The insurance business today is under 
fire; developments in Washington have 
brought it to public attention. Henry 
Anderson, manager of the insurance 
department of Paramount Pictures, some 
time ago made the following statement: 

“The insurance buyer is and must 
be for the insurance business. He 
is as much interested in its solvency 
and stability and reputation as is the 
insurance company itself. Anything 
that harms the insurance business 
either from inside or outside may 
affect the integrity of the security 
he purchases.” 

The insurance business is a tremen- 
dous one, involving assets of nearly 
$45,000,000,000 and an annual income 
of $8,000,000,000. These staggering 
figures speak for themselves. It has 
done a good job, and it is to be hoped 
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that it will be permitted to do a better 
one without undue bureaucratic inter- 
ference. 

The insurance companies should be 
encouraged to simplify their coverages 
and constantly develop new ones, to 
meet the requirements of the insurance 
buyer more adequately, and to eliminate 
from their structure any factor that 





gives a basis for criticism. Underwriters 
and their agents must develop a sound 
rating structure and a low cost ratio, 
with adequate compensation to the ser. F 
vicer. Insurance executives must exer. 
cise initiative and sufficient vision to 95 
push forward continually to new fields, in 

From an address by Ernest L. Ciark the 
before the Risk Research Institute. 


Collective Bargaining and Health Insurance 


NE of the most comprehensive health and accident coverage programs obtained 

for members of a union or group of employees is provided by a collective 
bargaining contract clause. The first highly publicized plan was announced in 
November, 1943. Since that time, a number of employers in other lines have signed 
similar contracts covering approximately 120,000 workers. 

A typical plan is that agreed upon by the Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., and the American Federation of Hosiery Workers (C.I.0.). The 
plan became effective November 29, 1943. It covers regular union employees at work 
for the company. No medical examination is required. No discrimination with regard 
to age, sex or color is made. The cost of the insurance is borne by the employer, 
with no charge whatever to the employees. 

All benefits are paid in accordance with the conditions and terms in an individual 
certificate of insurance which is given to each employee. Benefits include: 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment—lf the disability, such as loss of sight, or 
the loss of life is a direct result of an accident, a lump-sum amount is payable. 

Weekly Sickness and Accident Benefits—If the insured employee is sick or 
injured and unable to work and is under a doctor’s regular care and personal attend- 
ance, excluding disability under workmen’s compensation, he will receive a weekly 
cash payment equal to 60 per cent of his average weekly salary or wages, up to 52 
weeks. 

Hospital Benefits—If it is necessary for the insured worker to be hospitalized and 
regularly cared for by a physician or a surgeon, his hospital expenses, up to $5.00 
per day, will be paid for a period not to exceed 50 days. 

Medical Service Benefits—If an insured worker is disabled and, as a result of his 
disability, is advised by his doctor that medical treatment is needed, allowance is 
made for the payment of the doctor’s bills. 

Surgical Benefits—If a surgical operation, to be performed by a licensed surgeon, 
is required as a result of “accidental injury” or “sickness” as defined in the certificate 
of insurance, the insured employee will receive in cash the actual expenses of such 
operation, from $5.00 to $175.00. 

Special Maternity Benefits—If a female worker, insured continuously for a period 
of at least nine months, is unable to perform the duties of her employment because of 
pregnancy, childbirth or miscarriage and is under the regular care and attendance 
of a physician, she may receive weekly cash payments equal to 60 per cent of her 
average weekly salary or wages, up to a total of six weeks. Hospital expenses will 
be paid for a period up to 12 days. 

The costs of the different plans vary from about 1% per cent to 3% per cent of 
weekly payrolls. Some are not as comprehensive as the foregoing one, while others 
include, in addition, a life insurance provision. 

—James W. Jounson, Jr. in American Economic Security, April-May, 1944 
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20 Ways to Prevent Fire 


IRE losses of every type in the United States last year reached an all-time high— 

$380,235,000, according to the National Board of Fire Underwriters. This was not 
only the largest annual total ever recorded, but it represented an increase of nearly 
25 per cent over the average for 10 years. The reasons behind this disturbing rise 
in fire losses include the replacement of trained, careful employes with “green” hands; 
the stress and strain of all-out war production; and, most important of all, careless- 
ness and poor housekeeping. 

The 20 questions appended below are suggested by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters as a check on plant housekeeping. Though addressed primarily to 
mercantile establishments, the check list may be used with profit by industrial concerns. 

1. Are there any accumulations of dirt or rubbish on the premises? 

2. Is the basement clean? 

3. Are the packing and shipping rooms cleaned thoroughly at closing time? 

4. Is there any unnecessary combustible material in the yard or court? 

5. Is there any oily waste or other greasy material outside of approved 
waste cans? 

6. Are any waste cans not emptied daily after closing hours? 

7. Are there any broken windows, plastering, partitions, flooring or other 
similar defects? 

8. Are any aisles obstructed? 

9. Are any entrances obstructed? 

10. Is the fuel supply safely stored? 

11. Is any woodwork or other combustible material too near the steam pipes, 
boilers, flues or furnaces? 

12. Are there any open flame lights near combustible material? 

13. Are there any broken electric fixtures or loosened wires? 

14. Are any electric cords looped over nails or in contact with any other metallic 
objects or surfaces? 

15. Are any electric fuses replaced by wire or other improper current-carrying 
materials or devices? 

16. Are fire doors or shutters ever left open at night, or on Sundays or holidays? 

17. Are there violations of rules on smoking? 

18. Are all water pails, hoses, nozzles, and chemical extinguishers in place and in 
good condition? 

19. Does the watchman fail to visit any part of the premises? 


20. Where is the nearest fire alarm box? 
—Chain Store Age 6/44 


Insurance Expiration Dates 


NE West Coast store arranges to have all its liability insurance policies expire 
on May 1 and all its fire insurance policies on November 1. A month or two prior 
to the common expiration dates, the management devotes several days to thorough 
review of its insurance coverage. The result: greater buying power, a material reduc- 
tion in the over-all time devoted to insurance, and generally a more efficient and 
economical insurance program. (Incidentally, this store has requested insurance sales- 
men and brokers to call only at stipulated times convenient to the management.) 
The time-saving idea of common expiration dates might well be extended to news- 
paper, magazine and trade journal subscriptions, reporting services, etc. 
—R. S. McConnett in The Balance Sheet 
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Briefer Bock Notes 


INFORMATIONAL MANUAL ON INDUSTRIAL JOB EVALUATION SYSTEMS, - 
Division of Occupational Analysis and Manning Tables, Bureau of Manpower Utilization, © 
War Manpower Commission, 1943. Available from the Superintendent of Documents, U. §, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 28 pages. 10 cents. This manual, prepared 
primarily to introduce the field analysts of the Division of Occupational Analysis and 
Manning Tables to the subject of job evaluation, summarizes job evaluation principles and 
explains the manner in which job evaluation may affect classification, manning tables, and 
other similar occupational analysis products. The information offered represents an ab- 
stract of textbooks, articles from periodicals, and working manuals of industrial concerns, 


MICROFILMING. By Ralph De Sola. Essential Books, New York, 1944. 258 pages. 
$1.50. Brief, illustrated chapters outline the history of microfilming; its many modern uses 
and advantages. Cameras and all technical processes are fully described in non-technical 
language. Photochemical formulas are given for individual and laboratory use. A glossary 
of microfilming technical and trade terms is included. 





CARE AND REPAIR OF BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. By A. G. Mezerik. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1944. 221 pages. $2.50. Subtitled “A Manual of How to 
Make Things Last,” this book offers helpful data on the care and repair of hundreds 
of items involved in the maintenance and operation of factories, offices, hotels, institutions, 
etc., where manufactured articles and materials cannot be replaced for the duration. Despite 
its emphasis on hotel and restaurant problems, the manual contains an array of valuable 
facts that can be applied to plant and office maintenance. 


INDUSTRIAL OPHTHALMOLOGY. By Hedwig S. Kuhn, M.D. The C. V. Mosby 
Company, St. Louis, 1944. 294 pages. $6.50. In this pioneer study of eye problems in 
industry Dr. Kuhn offers the first comprehensive treatment of the subject that has appeared 
to date. Supplementing her text with a wealth of illustrations, the author discusses in detail 
the subjects of visual testing in industry, visual skills, correction of visual defects, eye protec- 
tion principles, and recent developments related to industrial eye problems. A chapter of 
pertinent facts on industrial eye injuries is contributed by Dr. Albert C. Snell. 


DISPUTES BEFORE THE WAR LABOR BOARD. Division of Public Information, 
National War Labor Board, Washington, D. C., April, 1944. 8 pages. Gratis (available on 
application to regional offices of the National War Labor Board). A concise outline of the 
history and structure of the NWLB and its procedures in handling disputes and appeals. 


THE TECHNICAL ELEMENT IN SUPERVISION: A Conference Course for Foremen 
and Supervisors. By Harry C. Walker. Cullom and Ghertner, Nashville, Tenn., 1943. 128 
pages. 90 cents. Discusses some of the basic principles which will help foremen acquit 
themselves creditably in the technical phases of their jobs (e.g., the supervision of materials, 
tools, equipment and methods). The author also indicates how the foreman may discuss the 
technical problems of his job with other foremen in the light of these principles. 


POSTWAR PLANNING NOW. The Journal of Commerce, New York, 1944. Second 
edition. 24 pages. Gratis. Under industry and subject headings, this publication offers 286 
selected digests of interest to postwar planners. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Can Private Enterprise Ensure Full Employ- 


Workers’ Conception of Full Employment 
ment? An Address Delivered by Ralph 


and Minimum Standards: An Address 
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E. Flanders Before the Institute on Post- 
war Reconstruction of New York Univer- 
sity. Available from the Director, Institute 
on Postwar Reconstruction, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York. 
14 pages. 25 cents. . 


Delivered by J. Raymond Walsh Before 
the Institute on Postwar Reconstruction 
of New York University. Available from 
the Director, Institute on Postwar Recon- 
struction, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York. 25 pages. 25 cents. 
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